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recent times by the progressive elaboration of deduc-
tions from very simple premises. But the great dis-
covery, the Mengerian revolution, which initiated this
period of progress, was the discovery of the premises
themselves. Similarly with the other foundations we
have discussed. The perception and selection of the
basis of economic analysis is as much economics as the
analysis itself. Indeed it is this which gives analysis
significance.
2. At the same time it must be admitted that the
propositions which have hitherto been established are
very general in character. If a certain good is scarce,
then we know that its disposal must conform to cer-
tain laws. If its demand schedule is of a certain order,
then we know that with alterations of supply its
price must move in a certain way. But, as we have
discovered already,1 there is nothing in this con-
ception of scarcity which warrants us in attaching
it to any particular commodity. Our deductions do
not provide any justification for saying that caviare
is an economic good and carrion a disutility. Still
less do they inform us concerning the intensity of the
demand for caviare or the demand to be rid of carrion.
From the point of view of pure Economics these things
are conditioned on the one side by individual valua-
tions, and on the other by the technical facts of the
given situation. And both individual valuations and
technical facts are outside the sphere of economic
uniformity. To use StrigPs expressive phrase, from the
point of view of economic analysis, these things consti-
tute the irrational element in our universe of discourse.2
But is it not desirable to transcend such limita-
1 See above, Chapter H., Sections 1, 2, 3,
* Strigl, op. eft., p. 18.